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THE MESSAGE 


Looking Ahead 


elected president the Inter- 
national Council for Exceptional 
Children great honor for two rea- 
sons: (1) the association 
with such fine membership, and (2) 
the challenge the work for except- 
ional children. 

this first official message you 
would like state three important 
cbjectives for the year. will state 
them the order importance 
see them. 

This can the greatest year 
the history this organization 
place first our determination for great- 
activity every local chapter. This 
for good attendance, increased member- 
ship, and stimulating chapter activi- 
ties. 

good chapter does more than hold 
four meetings year. stimulates its 
members and develops projects. sug- 
gest that the officers each local chap- 
ter hold regular planning conferences. 
Plan your chapter programs. Boost 
your meetings and use them nu- 
cleus for attracting new members. 
Plan inter-chapter meeting with 
some neighboring group. Appoint 
committee study the possibility 
establishing new chapter. What 
great year for each chap- 
ter would sponsor new chapter. 

II. are challenged our own 
growth. need centralized office 
and staff. Stop and think some 
the results. sure that with cen- 
tral office and paid executive direc- 
tor and secretarial staff would grow 
greatly membership, activities, and 
financial stability. 

have made some amendments 
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and changes our Constitution and 
Laws. pattern now provided 
for all chapters begin their year 
the same time. This means there can 
now uniformity the central of- 
fice for receiving dues, for contacting 
chapter officers, and for integrating 
the work the central office and the 
local chapters. 

But how can centralized administra- 
tive action come without paid execu- 
tive secretariat? present there 
centralization. The executive commit- 
tee scattered. Funds are not pro- 
vided for meetings. New officers are 
elected annual meetings and must 
fiounder around find what duties 
their offices represent. had paid 
secretary with executive powers the 
transition from one administration 
another each year would relatively 
simple. The income through dues 
should increase with executive of- 
ficer giving full time the work be- 
cause would able keep close 
with all chapters. 

III. Next spring meet San 
Francisco. For the first time its 
history the Council will show its 
annual meeting that has spanned 
the nation. 

The 1949 convention will held 
February 28, March Hotel 
Fairmount San Francisco will 
headquarters. Your president asks 
you begin your financial and time 
budgeting that you will there. 
The enthusiasm the West, the luster 
the Golden Gate, and the stability 
the mountains you cross will all 
represented great convention. 

Ray GRAHAM 
President 


Newark School Program Care for Children 
with Rheumatic and Congenital Heart Disease 
Patrick Kelly 


Rheumatic Heart Disease 


Introduction. 
HEUMATIC fever generally rec- 
ognized major health problem 
this country since ranks the 
cause heart disease and death. Near- 
eight million individuals all ages 
are known present-day victims. 
The seriousness the problem indi- 
cated nation-wide statistics for the 
year 1945, compiled the American 
Heart Association, and reported the 
New York Times, Saturday, Dec. 20, 
1947, which is, part, follows: 


“Deaths from diseases the heart 
and circulation are three times 
high cancer, six times high 
accidents, eight times high 
pneumonia, and eleven times high 
tuberculosis. They cause 500 
times many deaths infantile 
paralysis. Deaths from heart dis- 
ease come the rate one every 
minute.” 


Rheumatic fever considered 
the step-child human ailment. The 
greatest ravages this malady are 
wrought childhood, and are found 
responsible for about per cent 
heart disease children. has been 
reported causing five times many 
deaths the six leading childhood 
diseases grouped together. 

Rheumatic fever may defined 
systematic and probably infectious 


childhood disease characterized 
polyarthritis, irregular fever, and 
marked tendency inflammation the 
endocardium. Though not considered 
tious disease for which the cause 
yet not totally known. Recurrence 
attacks common, one such attack 
seeming increase the susceptibility 
repeated attacks. The cardiac damage 
increases with recurrences. 

The ravages rheumatic fever are 
not always confined the developing 
child. has been found strike with 
great force and damaging effect 
adults. example this was seen 
the large number soldiers who 
were found stricken with the 
camps during the recent war. Forty 
thousand cases were listed the ap- 
proximate number victims. 

The point question regards such 
findings whether most these cases 
were not recurrences childhood af- 
childhood regarded mild and in- 
consequential. often overlooked 
the initial attack rheumatic fe- 
ver. 


Etiology. 

The etiology unknown but strepto- 
cocci have long been suspected play- 
ing major causative role rheumatic 
fever, since this organism has been ob- 
served having peculiar affinity for 
the heart. This germ has been found 
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abscessed teeth and persistent sore 
throats following scarlet fever. Smears 
taken from throats acute and sub- 
acute cases this fever have shown 
Streptococcus Hemolyticus. 

tendency for this disease af- 
fect several members the same fam- 
ily has been noted. Whether the 
similarity the environment which 
all dwell the cause the suscepti- 
bility undetermined; however, statis- 
tics show that rheumatic fever more 
prevalent the lowest economic 
group. The conditions which the 
people this strata live may contribu- 
ute decisively the large number 
cases found this group. 


Diagnosis. 

Rheumatic fever often overlooked 
and confused with other diseases. Fa- 
tigue, loss weight, pallor, periodic 
nosebleed, unexplained vomiting, so- 
called growing pains, and fever, usu- 
ally constitute the general preliminary 
signs and symptoms rheumatic fe- 
ver. These are followed more spe- 
cific manifestations such chills, fe- 
ver, fleeting pains the muscles and 
tendons, slight swelling and some- 
times redness the joints ankles, 
knees, and wrists. The temperature 
accompanying the attack may vary 
from 100 degrees 104 degrees. 


Course Affection. 

Specific physical and organic signs 
may indicate the onset this disease, 
such the manifestation chorea and 
the presence subcutaneous nodules 
seen deep facia and bony promines- 
ces. Chorea one the most drama- 
tic indications and, many times, signals 
the beginning stages rheumatic fe- 
ver. 

The typical pattern this affection 
is, streptococci infection the form 
sore throat, tonsilitis, scarlet fe- 
ver, other upper respiratory infec- 
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tions which have latent period 
three weeks. This usually followed 
onset rheumatic symptoms and 
then, all probability, rheumatic 
heart disease. During the acute in- 
flammatory period, the patient may 
gravely ill with pending heart failure. 
the course time, the infection 
subsides, the heart muscles recover 
their function, but the valves, heal- 
ing, become scarred and deformed. 
result the inadequacy the valves, 
the efficiency the heart muscle de- 
minishes. order compensate for 
this mechanical disadvantage, the 
heart muscle increases volume. 
consequence heart enlargement en- 
sues. 

The appearance carditis marks the 
more serious phase rheumatic fever. 
Many children have just one attack, 
with heart damage, the consensus 
being that about per cent the 
cases develop heart disease with the 
first attack, per cent with the sec- 
attack, about per cent with the 
third attack, and 100 per cent from 
then on. When the disease inactive, 
heart murmur may the only trace 
rheumatic fever. The final stage 
carditis usually characterized 
rheumatic heart disease, which, 
either childhood adulthood, follows 
pretty much the same pattern. 

Scientific measures which indicate 
normal sedimentation rate, normal 
white blood count, normal stria-ven- 
tricle conduction time recorded 
the electrocardiogram, normal vital ca- 
pacity, the absence dyspnea ex- 
ertion, normal temperature and pulse, 
are helpful tests determining the 
course this disease. 

The normal has tremendous 
reserve power. takes care ex- 
tra loads and emotional crises without 
recognizable effect. When the heart 
damaged, the reserve power im- 
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paired and reveals this distress 
chest pains, short-windedness, fatigue, 
and palpitation. The readiness with 
which such symptoms are brought 
indicates the amount damage the 
heart has sustained. 


Classification 


Heart disease may classified 
three ways: 
‘Functional 
Organic (Rheumatic) 

The functional type shows ab- 
normal signs symptoms since there 
observable structural disease 
the heart. Soft murmurs, 
found examination, give artificial 
credence this type heart disease. 
They are, many times, associated with 
anemia, fevers, high blood pressure, 
hyperthyroid condition. They may 
due, also, the contraction the 
heart against the lungs probably 
emotional stress the individual. Ir- 
regularity the heart beat noted, 
too, juvenile asthenia, extrasystoles, 
tachycardia, neuro-circulating asthenia, 
cardiac neurosis, hyposthenic type 
heart, or, soldier’s heart, so-called. 

Congenital heart disease due 
abnormal development the heart 
involving the valves, septum, ven- 
tricles, and large vessels. This type in- 
cludes approximately per cent all 
cardiacs through the age fourteen 
and about per cent per cent over 
fourteen. Most these individuals 
succumb the time they reach twen- 
ty. Few live advanced age. 

Organic heart disease reveals 
structural damage, which, 
hood, usually caused rheumatic 
fever. 

General Population 


Rheumatic heart disease surpasses 
all illnesses, occurring between the ages 


five and fourteen, the cause 
death, and has been found the 
most common type heart disease un- 
der forty. Forty per cent the crip- 
pled hearts adults may attributed 
rheumatic fever childhood. 


Newark 


program discovery and classifi- 
cation cardiac children had its in- 
ception the Newark Public Schools 
about 1937. few Newark school doc- 
tors had been acutely aware for some 
time previous this period the ur- 
gent need for definite plan ap- 
proach, since they were discovering, 
periodic school health examinations, 
many children with clear-cut heart 
damage who were endeavoring pur- 
sue the regular school program. The 
efforts these few medical pioneers 
indicated imperative need for proper 
medical supervision these cardiac 
cases. Therefore, the recommenda- 
tion the Director the Bureau 
Health Education and Service the 
Board Education, the Superintend- 
ent Schools instructed the Director 
the Department Special Education 
make provision for these children 
within the program Special Educa- 
tion either special school 
home bound service the individual 
warranted. 

The enrollment cardiac children 
admissable school with supervised 
bus transportation has 
creased since attention has been fo- 
cused their discovery. The figures 
those enrolled since the program was 
begun confirm this. They are fol- 
lows: 

Congenital Rheumatic 


June 1938 .... 
June 1939 .... 
June 1940 .... 
June 1941 .... 
June 1942 ....14 
OCTOBER 
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June 1943 ....12 
June 1944 ....14 
June 1945 ....12 
June 1946 ....12 
June 1947 ....15 


The classification used Newark 
that the Heart Committee the 
New York Tuberculosis and Health 
Association with extensions. Supple- 
ments are used for purposes clari- 
fication and convenience the New- 
ark Program. The classification di- 
vided into two parts and follows: 


Class 

Patients with cardiac disease and limi- 
tation physical activity. Ordinary physical 
activity does not cause discomfort 
Class 

Patients with cardiac disease slight 
limitation physical activity. They are com- 
fortable rest but ordinary physical ex- 
ertion experience discomfort the form 
undue fatigue, palpitation, dyspnea anginal 
pain. 
Class III 

Patients with cardiac disease and marked 
limitation physical activity. They are 
comfortable rest, but the above symptoms 
are caused less than ordinary activity. 
Class 

Patients with cardiac disease who are un- 
able carry any physical activity without 
discomfort. Symptoms cardiac insufficiency, 
even rest. 


THERAPEUTIC CLASSIFICATION 


Class 

Patients with cardiac disease whose phys- 
ical activity need not restricted. 
Class 

Patients with cardiac disease whose ordin- 
ary physical activity need not restricted, 
but who should advised against unusually 
severe competitive efforts. 
Class 

Patients with cardiac disease whose ordin- 
ary physical activity should moderately 
restricted, and whose more strenuous habitual 
efforts should discontinued. 
Class 

Patients with cardiac disease whose ordin- 
ary physical should markedly 
restricted. 
Class 

Patients with cardiac disease who should 
complete rest, confined bed chair. 
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Most cardiologists and educators are 
the opinion that those Class II, 
and Class III, Functional Capacity, and 
Classes, D., Therapeutic Classifica- 
tion, will benefit school program 
under careful supervision well 
trained personnel. Those enrolled 
the Special Schools 
(Branch Brook and Arlington Avenue) 
fall within these classifications. 

When routine examination 
the school physician, some indication 
found cardiac abnormality which 
needs more complete check up, the 
child referred designated form, 
through the office the principal the 
school, for thorough examination 
the School Clinic, Bureau Health 
Education and Service the Board 
Education. Requests for such 
examination may made any bona- 
fide agency. When the child appears 
this Bureau for the first time for 
cardiac examination, usually ac- 
companied parent responsi- 
ble adult. 

Six steps constitute the scope the 
examination. The first 
history which taken either the 
doctor school nurse who equipped 
since the information received 
constitutes very important part 
the picture which diagnosis 
made. Then follows physical examina- 
tion, blood 
cardiagram fluroscopy, and X-ray 
the heart detect any cardiac ab- 
normality which may present and 
not observable routine examina- 
tion. 


Educational. 


Branch Brook School, which has 
served the needs orthopedic children, 
since 1927, was also officially desig- 
nated, 1937, the center for chil- 
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dren cardiac classification who could 
attend school. Since its opening, only 
children normal intelligence were ac- 
cepted for enrollment. 

Emphasis, this time, com- 
plete program discovery physic- 
ally handicapped children indicated 
the need for making provisions, for 
mentally retarded children with these 
same physical defects, and so, the 
same year, children with multiple 
handicaps were temporarily assigned 
Wickliffe Street School, small cen- 
ter for children who could profit from 
adapted school program. This make- 
shift was finally supplanted reg- 
organization for these types Ar- 
lington Avenue School the fall 
1940. This school became part 
the Branch Brook School unit. 

Placement children with cardiac 
defects either Branch Brook Ar- 
marily the recommendation the 
School Cardiac Clinic the Board 
Education. Referal this clinic 
made different ways: (1.) the 
school doctor, (2.) hospital clinies, 
(3.) the family, social agen- 
cies. 

After the child has been given 
thorough medical examination the Bu- 
reau Child Guidance then admin- 
isters examination. 
When these examinations are com- 
pleted and approval for Special Edu- 
cation program given, bus transporta- 
tion simultaneously recommended 
the Bureau Attendance the Bu- 
reau Health Education and Service. 
Recommendations from these three 
bureaus are then sent the Depart- 
ment Special Education which serves 
the coordinating agency. Placement 
the Director Special Education 
the Superintendent Schools through 
the Assistant Superintendent charge 


Special Education. Notification let- 
ters are then written the family 
the child, the school which referred the 
child, and the special school which 
receive the child, informing each 
the recommendations set forth the 
letter the Superintendent Schools. 

When the child finally arrives 
school, immediately put rest, 
his pulse and his temperature are re- 
corded, and temporary school sched- 
ule arranged based the findings 
sent from the School Cardiac Clinic. 
When the school doctor assigned 
this program makes his weekly visi- 
tation, the child reexamined and 
definite plan treatment 
tivity defined based his cardiac 
classification. The parent requested 
come the school immediately after 
the child enrolled. Information 
given this visit the program 
the school and the need for the con- 
tinuance, far possible, this pro- 
gram home. Every effort made 
the school avoid either under 
over-restriction and bring the 
child true evaluation his capacity 
function. This caution also con- 
veyed the parents carried out 
the home. 

The child weighed soon after ar- 
rival and weighed weekly thereafter. 
Hot lunches are served daily school, 
and the diets all children are care- 
fully supervised. standard monthly 
menu, revolving sufficiently for variety, 
has been set with the advice and 
help the Supervisor Nutrition 
the Board Education. Vitamins are 
not particular concern, though the 
consumption cod liver oil part 
the daily health program. The greater 
nutritional interest concentrated 
the cardiac child receiving sufficient 
good food that his weight may 
stepped cover more than his sta- 
ture requires, for found that lit- 
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tle overweight sets resistance 
infections. 

The program rest both schools 
supervised nurse aides’ who 
check and record pulses twice daily. 
Any deviation from the normal gov- 
erned the following rules: 


100 degrees over taken 
This applies all children (or- 
and cardiac). 

child with pulse rate 130, 
given extra rest for that day. 
When this child does home 
the end the day, school form 
sent with him inform the par- 
ents this situation. The child 
may report the next day without 
returning the form, but note 
made his history record. 

Each time child ill enough 
home during the day, giv- 
exclusion slip and can re- 
turn only when signed his doc- 
tor the day the school phys- 
ician makes his weekly visitation 
the school. 


Children with severe head colds 
are taken home immediately. 

with pulse and below 
130 and over gives all appear- 
ances being ill, the head the 
school contacts the school doctor 
for instructions. The child’s pulse 
taken every minutes, mean- 
while, and every precaution ob- 
served until the situation ad- 
justed. 

case child has severe nose 


Official classification given Civil Service 
those regularly employed the Board 
Education for ‘this work. 


All cardiac children are transported 
school bus and from school and any 
emergency. 
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bleed other indisposition, 
put rest and the school physi- 
cian called. 


the weekly visitation the 
school doctor, the daily records pulse 
and temperature all cardiac children 
who have been out for illness, who 
have been sent home, whose records 
warrant attention are all carefully 
analyzed. Cardiac reclassification 
done semi-annually when warranted, 
since the aim this program 
transfer child his regular school 
soon feasible. Instructions are al- 
ways given with this transfer, which 
usually appear the physical cu- 
mulative record indicating the caution 
exercised the program ac- 
tivities planned the regular school 
for this type child. The school fol- 
low-up program Special Education 
serves check also, and before 
child who has had cardiac affection 
his own district, probationary period 
for testing his physical tolerance set 
the special school with all major 
restrictions removed. 

The general philosophy these two 
schools aimed providing atmo- 
sphere which near normal pos- 
sible. indicated previously, over- 
stimulation strain avoided, and 
facilities for producing relaxing sur- 
roundings are carefully planned. Each 
case individually considered and 
teachers and pupils alike accept the 
needs the group whole that 
the difference physical tolerance 
matter interest and concern only 
the individual child. 


The classrooms, particularly, reflect 
this attitude since the teacher guided 
understanding the problem the 
cardiac classification each child. 
Hence, physical tolerance recitations, 
assignments, and such activities 
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Kick ball (may kick but not run) 

Dodge ball (may play outside 
circle) 

Captain ball (may stand circle) 

Corner ball (may play corner) 

Hand ball—played like baseball 

(may hit ball but cannot run) 
Basketball courts) 


Cardiac Cases 
Baseball (on base and out field 
—no batting) 
Kick ball (on bases) 
Captain ball (in circle) 
Corner ball (in corners) 
Hand ball (same baseball) 


shop work, art, music, dramatics, cook- 
ing sewing individually observed. 
Every effort made afford all the 
individual satisfaction possible any 
the foregoing within the limits 
physical endurance. Individual oppor- 
tunity creative work, experi- 
ence the satisfaction resulting from the 
unfolding latent talents, and con- 
solidate one’s growth preparation for 
further development amply afforded. 
The greatest restriction expenda- 
ble effort noted the physical edu- 
cation program. Here necessity lines 
must tightly drawn and modifica- 
tions made that the individual will 
protected and may be, some de- 
gree, participator rather than com- 
plete observer. program health Sand pit games 11. 
improvement for cardiac children Marble golf 12. 
the em- 


“1m 


ioe) 


Co 


Inactive Groups 

and Cardiac Cases 
Pick-up-sticks 
Jig saw puzzles 


definitely Blocks 13. Clay modeling 

phasis postural and rhythmic ex- throwing 14. Knitting 

Parchesi 15. Crocheting 
Cardiacs nearly all classifications [Lotto Sewing 

may keep physically fit and assist Dominoes 17. Old maid 

moulding proper development Card games 18. 

body through this program. re- Anagrams 19. Checkers 

laxing, makes minimum demand Crokinole Chinese checkers 


physical endurance, and avoids being 


tedious through music accompaniment. Indoor Play Period 
Supervised play also gives the indi- and Inactive Groups 

vidual the opportunity part 

activity selective basis which and Cardiac Cases 


all normal children enjoy. Games for Tether ball 10. Marble golf 

outdoor and indoor which Bean bag Dart throwing 

taxing, enjoyable, challenging, and Hop scotch 12. Parchesi 

thoroughly educational are incorpor- Blocks 13. Lotto 

ated this program. the child’s Checkers 14. Dominoes 

condition improves and Chinese checkers 15. Anagrams 

classification changes, his play activity Puzzles (large) 16. Crokinole 

adjusted accordingly. Cards 17. Pick-up-sticks 
Jacks 18. Old Maid 


Outdoor Play Period 
addition the understanding at- 


titude the classroom teacher, all per- 
sonnel attached the school are 


Active Groups 
Cardiac Cases 


Baseball (play any position) 
Soccer (may stand goal line) 


trained consider the cardiac child 
objectively, yet understandingly. This 
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maintains from the head the school 
down through office clerk, teachers, 
nurse’s aides, cook and cook assistants, 
janitors and janitor assistants, school 
bus operators and school bus attend- 
ants. Emergency cases are handled 
expeditiously all. The observance 
calm and the general assumption 
quiet, scientific manner all mem- 
bers the staff makes for evenness 
the school atmosphere which 
essential the rehabilitation the 
cardiac child. 


The program personality adjust- 
ment for this type individual 
carried out indirectly and directly. 
all progressive school programs the 
overall development the individual 
worked out through the medium 
curriculum offerings. This approach 
most necessary the case the car- 
child since skillfulness plan- 
ning exposes him only those tasks 
which can any given time, 
based not only his physical toler- 
ance but upon his maturational level. 
Guidance for children the primary 
and intermediate grades generally 
done indirectly indicated, but for 
those who are entering the pre-ado- 
lescent period ,counseling done 
individual basis since questions arise 
the minds this age child 
their vocational future and their 
future physical endurance and capaci- 


ty. 


Two the primary aims the school 
program teach the individual 
tolerant himself and others and 
desirous performing com- 
petently the extent that his cardiac 
classification and age permit. These 
aims fit into the four general objec- 
tives which.are the overall goals the 
Special Education Program New- 
ark. They are adapted from the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission 1938, 
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and are: (1.) Attainment Self-Real- 
ization, (2.) Development Human 
Relationships, (3.) Assumption Civ- 
Responsibility, (4.) Achievement 
Economic Efficiency. 

These goals are essential for the 
cardiac for the child who crip- 
pled, blind, deaf, below par, mentally 
retarded, even for the one who 
normal every way. The emphases 
for the attainment these within the 
school program are clear cut and are 
contained the threefold approaches 
the program which are social, cul- 
tural, and prevocational. 


These approaches make possible the 
tapping aptitudes and interests 
all boys and girls early school life. 
well conceived school program must 
serve sounding board from the 
first day that child enters school; the 
more the case the handicapped 
child. can serve the philosophy 
education well defined, the 
guides boys and girls are well versed 
accepted educational techniques, and 
the educational environment which 
necessary for such guidance 
well selected. 


Physically handicapped boys and 
girls particularly need this educational 
setting, for they must learn, very early, 
the capacity for physical efficiency 
which they can plan and the manner 
which can efficiently directed 
make the most their particular 
abilities, aptitudes, and interests. 


The school program whole 
built around the limits physical ef- 
ficiency the cardiac individual 
charted the school doctor. The cores 
interest particularly serve within 
this framework, the mediums 
belp him explore the immediate en- 
vironment, the larger community, the 
state which lives, and the country 

(Continued page 27) 


Appraisal the Silent Reading Abilities 
Acoustically Handicapped Children 


the past there seems have been 
tendency accept retardation 
silent reading con- 
comitant defective hearing. must 
now recognized that through ade- 
quate utilization the best known 
scientific procedures reading pro- 
gram, excessive retardation silent 
reading can prevented numer- 
ous cases, and reading may the 
means overcoming the severe lan- 
guage deficiencies which 
quently associated with deafness. 
After conducting remedial 
ing program with deaf children and 
noting considerable progress, the writ- 
became convinced from the result- 
ing objective evidence that reading 
disabilities need not necessarily 
associated with lack normal hear- 


TABLE 
Number Schools and Pupils 
Tests Residential Day Total 
Iowa Silent Reading Test 
Schools 
Pupils 2374 441 2815 
Durrell-Sullivan Reading 
Achievement Test 
Schools 
Pupils 1898 409 2307 
Otis Quick-Scoring 
Mental Ability Test 
Schools 
Pupils 1934 399 2333 
Assistant Professor Special Education, San Francisco 
State College, San Francisco, California. 
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ing acuity. order determine the 
present status the reading ability 
upper-grade deaf children, na- 
tional survey the reading achieve- 
ment acoustically handicapped chil- 
dren was undertaken. This survey 
was designed include the extent 
pupils’ retardation, the phases most 
severe retardation, the extent which 
pupils with severe total hearing loss 
had become efficient reading 
spite their handicap, and factors as- 
sociated with reading achievement. 
Fifty-six residential and day schools 
located all parts the country 
agreed participate the study. The 
tests selected for use the survey: 
the Iowa Silent Reading Test, Ele- 
mentary Form the Durrell-Sulli- 
van Reading Achievement Test, In- 
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termediate; and the Otis Quick-Scor- 
ing Mental Ability Test, Beta, were 
administered all pupils who had 
been school from seven twelve 
years. Table shows the number 
pupils for each type test and for 
each type school. 

Analysis test results revealed 
extremely wide range ability for 
each number years school. For 
most sections the Iowa Test this 
range was from second grade ability 
eleventh grade ability higher. For 
each number years school, some 
deaf children revealed retardation 
reading comparison with the 
norms for hearing children who had 
attended school the same number 
years. However, the medians for all 
groups deaf pupils tended 
considerably lower than the medians 
for hearing children. 

shown Table II, the most se- 
vere retardation for deaf pupils was 
revealed sentence meaning. All 
groups tended very low this 
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phase reading and large numbers 
pupils fell below the second grade 
equivalent for hearing children. Se- 
vere retardation was also revealed 
word meaning, although the medians 
for vocabulary for the various groups 
were somewhat nearer the norms for 
hearing children than were those for 
sentence meaning. According the 
Iowa Test, there was tendency for 
achievement paragraph reading 
exceed the pupils’ ability secure 
meaning from separate words from 
single sentences. 
skills, such alphabetizing and use 
index, revealed the nearest ap- 
proach the norms for hearing chil- 
dren. 

The increase retardation for each 
additional number years school, 
shown Table II, may in- 
dication improvement reading 
the lower levels result greater 
stress reading during recent years. 
Only additional studies can show 
whether this true not. Never- 


TABLE 


Median Grade Equivalents for Deaf Pupils Corresponding Hearing Pupils’ 
Norms for the Iowa Silent Reading Elementary Test 


Number Years School 


Rate 7.0 6.0 
Comprehension 4.1 3.8 
Directed Reading 5.3 
Word Meaning 3.8 
Paragraph 
Comprehension 
Sentence Meaning 2.6 
6-A. Alphabetizing 5.9 6.4 
6-B. Index 5.9 5.8 
Median 4.9 
Median Grade Achievement 
for Hearing Pupils 7.9 
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2.4— 


6.1 6.6 7.0 7.1 7.8 
4.2 4.3 4.8 5.1 6.0 
5.7 6.1 6.2 
3.9 4.6 4.9 5.2 


6.0 6.4 6.8 
2.4 2.7 3.2 3.5 3.8 4.0 
6.2 6.8 7.5 8.4 8.6 8.8 
6.2 6.3 7.1 7.4 7.9 7.9 
5.0 5.2 5.8 6.1 6.3 


436 502 419 383 


8.9 9.9 12.9 
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theless, three grades below the median 
grade achievement for 
dren, which indicated for deaf chil- 
dren who had been school seven 
years, considerably better than 6.8 
grades retardation, which shown 
for deaf pupils who had been 
school twelve years. 


Although the median scores for deaf 
children were low, was encouraging 
find some deaf children, least, 
who equalled exceeded the grade 
equivalents for hearing pupils who 
had been school the same number 
years. Table III shows that thirty- 
nine per cent the deaf pupils who 
had been school seven years read 
fast faster than the average 
hearing child who had been school 
seven years. Unfortunately, only 
seven per cent the deaf pupils who 
had been school seven years com- 
prehended what they had read well 
better than the average hearing 
child who had been school for 
seven years. 

should noted that there ap- 


pears much greater need for 
improving the comprehension deaf 
pupils than for increasing their speed 
reading. should also noted 
that sentence meaning and word mean- 
ing appear seriously need 
greater attention. 

the comparison deaf boys and 
deaf girls, there was rather strong 
indication that deaf girls are some- 
what superior boys silent read- 
ing abilities. 

the comparison between day- 
school pupils 
pupils, there was evidence some 
superiority the part residential- 
school pupils. This finding dis- 
agreement with previous studies. 

attempt determine the pos- 
sible causal factors affecting the status 
reading achievement, analysis 
was made the association read- 
ing ability and such factors intel- 
ligence, interest reading, attend- 
ance regular school, encourage- 
ment language usage the home, 
the amount residual hearing, the 


TABLE III 


Per Cents Deaf Children Who Equalled Exceeded the Median Scores 
for Hearing Children Who Had Attended School Equivalent 
Number Years 


Section the 
Iowa Silent Reading 


Number Years School 


Number 215 344 436 502 419 
OCTOBER 
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age the child the time occur- 
rence deafness, social adjustment, 
the presence additional physical 
disability, deaf parentage, and the use 
foreign language the home. 
For large and unselected group 
deaf children, the correlation between 
reading achievement and most 
these factors was positive, but was 
rather low some instances. 
attempt discover the true source 
relative superiority the high- 
est ranking deaf pupils, analysis 
was made the data for the best 
pupils who had been school eight, 
nine, and ten years. Comparisons 
were made between this selected group 
children and large, unselected 
group. order show the true sig- 


nificance the percentage differences 
for the selected and the unselected 
groups, the reliability the percent- 
age differences was computed for vari- 
ous factors. The results are presented 
Table IV. 

For seven the ten factors which 
were considered, complete reliability 
was guaranteed that the superiority 
the selected group could not have 
arisen chance. Superior ability 
silent reading certainly associated 
with encouragement the use lan- 
guage the home, social adjustment, 
teachers’ rating reading ability, in- 
terest reading, attendance 
regular school for hearing children, 
amount hearing loss and age 
time loss hearing, and mental 


TABLE 


Reliability Percentage Differences for Selected and Unselected Groups 
Deaf Pupils for Various Factors 


Diff. D/S.D. Chances 100 

Unselected Selected per cents Differences 
P.D .0447 0.6711 (S) 
S.A. .0458 3.9301 100 
H.L. and 
A.L. .0480 5.4166 100 
M.A. .0480 12.9167 100 

Code Letters for Factors 

Single double physical handicap 

Encouragement language usage the home 

S.A. Social adjustment 

Teacher’s rating reading ability 

LR. Interest reading 

A.R.S. Attendance regular school class 

Use foreign language the home 

Deaf parents 

H.L. and A.L Amount hearing loss and age time loss 


M.A. Mental ability 
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ability measured verbal in- 
telligence test. 

Since there may some doubt con- 
cerning the reliability tests which 
were originally devised for hearing 
children when they are applied 
the measurement abilities deaf 
children, the reliability coefficients for 
various tests and parts the tests 
were estimated the odd-even 
split-half method. The reliability 
half each test was first calculated 
and the reliability the whole test 
was estimated means the Spear- 
man-Brown formula 
reliability from two comparable halves 
test. 

the Iowa Silent Reading Test, 
the reliability coefficients for Sentence 
Meaning, Alphabetizing, and Use 
Index were slightly higher for deaf 
pupils than for hearing pupils. The 
coefficients for Word Meaning were 
the same for deaf and for hearing 
children. The coefficients for Com- 
prehension, Directed Reading, and 
Paragraph Comprehension were some- 
what lower for deaf pupils than for 
hearing children. 

The reliability coefficients for the 
Durrell-Sullivan Reading Achievement 
Test were .95 for Word Meaning, .90 
for Paragraph Meaning, and .95 for 
Total Achievement. 

High reliability the Otis Quick- 
Scoring Mental Ability Test was also 
found for deaf children. For one hun- 
deaf children 
the average the coefficients cor- 
relation between odd and even items 
this test was .86 after correction 
the Spearman-Brown 
estimating reliability from two com- 
parable halves test. Otis also re- 
ports .86 the average the co- 
efficients for hearing pupils grades 
four, five, six, seven, eight, and nine. 

There has been indication 


great differences between 
liabilities the tests used this 
survey for deaf pupils and for audi- 
torily normal children. The differ- 
ences which were found have not con- 
sistently favored either group. 

The large number pupils included 
this survey has made possible 
set tentative norms for the vari- 
ous tests which were administered. 
reference these norms, teach- 
ers can compare the achievement 
their individual pupils with the scores 
made relatively large number 
deaf pupils who have attended school 
for the same number years. This 
should serve stimulus teachers 
attempt raise the reading levels 
their average pupils the median 
the larger group and raise the 
achievement pupils who are recog- 
nized having superior capacity 
the upper quartile the larger group. 
more attention given specific 
instruction various reading skills, 
these tentative norms should shift- 
gradually successively higher 
levels. 

There evidence this study 
pothesis that reading disability 
unavoidable concomitant deafness. 
There proof, the other hand, that 
deaf pupils can become competent 
readers. This challenge edu- 
cators plan programs whereby 
larger numbers can attain maximum 
accomplishment. 

Through the development in- 
terest reading, the encouragement 
the use language, adjustment 
methods accordance with the 
amount normal language acquired 
prior the onset deafness, con- 
stant study remedial techniques and 
various methods which have been suc- 
cessfully used with hearing children, 

(Continued page 32) 
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Classroom Procedures Prolonged Pre- 
Academic Program for Mentally Retarded Boys 


Objectives 

Prolonged Pre-academic Pro- 

gram the Wayne County Train- 
ing School not unique its general 
objectives. Here, all modern edu- 
cation, are attempting develop 
the child physically, mentally, and so- 
cially, that will become con- 
tributing and happy member his 
community. Nevertheless, some re- 
spects, our program unique. First, 
prolonged pre-academic program 
for mentally deficient children. 
original theory, formal academic in- 
struction was not begin until the 
child had mental age two years ad- 
vance his educational age, order 
make possible rapid progress the 
beginning steps. actual practice, aca- 
demic instruction does not begin until 
the child has mental age eight 
years (or reaches chronological age 
twelve) when “graduates” from 
the Unit and goes the main school. 


Second, the program carried out 
school and living unit for fifty 
boys under twelve years age. Staffed 
director, two teachers and six cot- 
tage workers, including recreation 
leader, the whole organization the 
unit active achieving all its 


Melcher Patterson 


objectives, although some are empha- 
sized more one situation than 
another. Teaching skills handling 
school materials, for example, func- 
tion the school hours, although many 
the cottage activities also contribute 
these skills. 

previous description the cur- 
riculum the Unit, stated our spe- 
cific objectives terms pre-aca- 
demic ABC. These were: attack 
new task with positive, problem- 
solving attitude; able succeed 
required tasks through command 
basic skills; conform acceptable 
personal and social habits. 

The following discussion devoted 
which the teachers this program 
have gone about developing pre-aca- 
demic curriculum which would con- 
tribute toward these objectives and 
keep child profitably occupied, some- 
times for long six years. 


The Divisions the School Day 


Schedules school day become 
such integral part the lives the 
children and teachers that they may 
almost included under method. The 
schedules are devised make the most 
profitable use the facilities and per- 


School, Northville, Michigan. 


The author acknowledges the assistance with the program the following teachers 
the Wayne County Training School: the Activity Room, Miss Olla McArthur, Miss 
Elizabeth Etz, and persent, Miss Bluma Weiner; the Language Habits Room, Mrs. 
Frances Bailey Chilson, Miss Louise Curtis, and present, Mrs. Irene Kluge. 

From ‘the Wayne County Training School, Robert Haskell, M.D., Medical Super- 
intendent; Thorleif Hegge, Director Research and Education. 

This paper was presented before the section Mentally Retarded the Twenty-third 
Annual Meeting the International Council for Exceptional Children, Ottawa, May 1947. 
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sonnel available but other values may 
also emerge from them. Our schedules, 
believe, have been useful adjust- 
ing the children because they provide 
frequent release from tension. 
were given two teachers and extra 
member was assigned our cottage 
staff recreation leader. 

Our problem was divide forty-five 
fifty children into three groups 
homogeneous ability small enough 
enable teacher devote considerable 
individual attention each child. 
divided them according mental age 
and found that the three groups main- 
tained quite steadily average mental 
ages five and half, six and half, 
and seven and half, with range 
approximately one year each 
group. The groups rotate through the 
two schoolrooms and the out-of-doors 
each morning equal length periods 
one hour each. The child almost 
sure find something give him 
sense achievement one these 
situations and his difficulties are not 
such long duration. the after- 
noon, the youngest group naps and the 
two older groups have longer periods 
with the two teachers. The nap period 
also furnishes disciplinary tool for the 
older children, since child who mis- 
behaving may told that must 
tired and had better take rest. 

great deal training goes 
the Unit outside school hours. Near- 
all the cottage duties are per- 
formed the children under super- 
vision and these demand wide va- 
however, will confined classroom 
procedures which may equally 
applicable the child special 
class our Pre-academic Unit. 


The Activity Room—How Carries 
Forward the Objectives 


The kinds activities which make 


the days the Activity Room may 
roughly classified under three head- 
ings: social interaction; manual 
construction and expression form 
and color; what the children call 
“chart work” which will described 
later. These may all present 
continuing project, along with activi- 
ties which might classed the rec- 
reation program, but these appear 
the elements. 

Social interaction. this field 
have drawn more from the back- 
ground child development than from 
what traditionally thought spe- 
cial education. are aided here be- 
cause our groups are homogeneous 
any group likely age, abil- 
ity and interests. is, nevertheless 
our most challenging field. Nearly 
every child comes with history 
problem behavior school. This 
was, course, partly result his 
misplacement with children aver- 
age ability, but has built him 
patterns defensive behavior one 
kind another. The method child 
development (and enlightened spe- 
social situation and guide the resulting 
reactions into constructive channels. 
this end, have provided rich 
assortment the stimuli social play 
usually found the pre-school and 
kindergarten. The largest single item 
blocks, including the Pratt units, the 
Patti Hill blocks, the hammer sticks 
and monkey blocks. Along with these 
are numerous toys, materials and furn- 
which may used conjunc- 
tion with the block structures. Table 
games, ordinary occasions, such 
making pop-corn balls, and many group 
projects also furnish social situations. 

not mean say that training 
social interaction limited these 
specific materials situations arising 
from them. They are help, but the 
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important thing the orientation the complete because the teacher 
teacher. The introduction new always discovering new possibilities. 
child into the Unit described Miss there are many social situations 
Weiner’ follows: arising from the work obvious, but 

this section wish stress only the 


kinds things they do. For sample, 


new child permitted look around 
and examine the materials. 
has daily opportunities play free- 
has chosen something do, the 
teacher tries use this preference 
establish contact between the new 
child and the others the 
cial techniques matter ap- 
plying certain principles. avoid 
coercion; watch for signs in- 
terest and preference that may 
cultivated and extended; devise 
and introduce additional activities 
whenever seems necessary. 

Evidence accomplishment, such 
displaying work, using more 
elaborate group productions, re- 
cording completed puzzles the 
puzzle chart serves reassurance 
the child that able things 
which have importance and value 
tween children that conflicts may 
avoided and good working teams 
partnerships established. The 
chances are favor the child 
eventually coming accept the 
group and himself part it...” 


Manual construction and expres- 
sion form and color. The aims 
this field are acquaint the child with 
properties various materials and ob- 


quote again from Miss Weiner’: 


The youngest, least able chil- 
dren learn use plastecine and fin- 
ger paint. They learn color with 
crayons, outline picture and 
color specified area. They learn 
draw around thick cardboard pat- 
tern that thumb-tacked small 
board and eventually hold the pat- 
tern down with one hand while they 
follow with the other. They paint 
the easel. They practice cutting 
sheets newspaper and gradual- 
attain skill cutting line. 
Some the youngest children learn 
paste, fold lightweight paper, 
simple puzzles, sand wood and 
use hammer, nails and small cross- 
cut saws under close teacher super- 
vision. They learn use the spatter 
gun and the stick-printing set. They 
have access the block and toy 
shelves and they construct buildings 
and wheel toys and use them en- 
thusiastically free play. The chil- 
dren are given much freedom 
choice and movement but they can 
and learn simple safety and ef- 
ficiency measures. The activities 
have mentioned are representative 
those which are engaged the 
youngest children. There are many 
others.” 


Included the things which the 


jects; give him assurance his abil- older children learn are the following: 
ity and outlet for his creative urge; use needle and thread, coping saws, 
develop his motor control the papier mache mixtures, enamel 
his tools. paints and shellac, cutting metal and 


Even list the kinds materials applying designs, seed bead looms with 
used would take more space than can pattern follow and also tile beads, 
devoted here. The inventory numerous other simple arts and 
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crafts materials. The articles made are 
too varied list. Outstanding each 
year, however, are the kites for the an- 
nual kite contest and the boats for the 
annual excursion the park wading 
pool. 

Chart work. This the name 
which the children give series 
concentration materials because, 
they complete each item, they are giv- 
credit for colored signal dot 
wall chart. When the whole se- 
ries completed, flag the end 
the chart records this fact for everyone 
see. 

The items this series materials, 
which are kept for the older boys and 
not used combination with any oth- 
types materials, are concerned 
with organization perceptions the 
visual field and with following instruc- 
tions increasingly complicated 
character. The first unit the repro- 
duction series block designs, 
similar the Kohs, except that the 
patterns are the same size the blocks, 
that they can matched exactly. 
the next unit, the pattern fol- 
lowed smaller than the block. the 
final unit, cues are provided, such 
colored line under the color word, the 
form enclosing form word, enable 
the child follow simple printed in- 
structions building pictures with 
parquetry papers. 

The children work the Activity 
Room nearly always bring some com- 
ment from visitor how happy, 
busy and alert they appear. The place 
is, indeed, hive activity all the 
time and bears witness the teacher’s 
skill the use her materials ac- 
cord with two basic principles: (1) 
freedom approach, that growth 
comes from within, and (2) remedial 
attack specific blockings and re- 
tarded areas. Through the child’s own 
expression preference the choice 


his own activity, contacts are made 
through which can developed 
the areas which retarded. 
The story illustrates how prob- 
lem child can brought into coop- 
eration. 


has angel face, big liquid 
eyes rimmed long, curling lashes, 
wavy brown hair, sweet smile. Up- 
the slightest provocation can 
that his heart-rending sobs 
are heard block away. asked the 
cause, may look you with his 
big innocent eyes and say that the 
teacher threw him the floor and 
kicked him, the supervisor beat 
him up, anything but the fact 
which was that the comic book which 
had appropriated from another 
boy was removed and returned 
its owner. When came into the 
Activity Room, nothing interested 
him. 


The following paraphrase 
Miss Weiner’s report: 

His only spontaneous occupation 
was make unpleasant critical re- 
marks about the productions the 
other boys. was really incapable 
with his hands and unwilling try 
anything which would show his 
difficulty. careful selection and 
approach, was persuaded try 
the simple puzzles because observa- 
tion showed that his best success 
was the visual field. was suc- 
cessful with the puzzles and be- 
came entranced with them. The prob- 
lem then was persuade him try 
something else. had never made 
spontaneous use the large sheets 
and crayons available. they were 
given him, frequently became 
bored annoyed and spoiled his 
work deliberately, saying that the 
picture was “too big.” order 
insure participation coloring, the 
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teacher prepared for use with the 
whole group series heavily out- 
lined pictures with very little detail 
and area not exceeding four 
square inches. This material was 
used regularly, one picture each 
week, directed work. liked 
pass and collect the papers and 
help choose the colors. began 
comment upon his success coloring 
saying, can that now.” 

cutting simple patterns from 
heavy cardboard, was provided 
with other material which could 
manage effectively. the introduc- 
tion attractive color plaste- 
cine and heavy tin cookie cutters, 
was led into enjoyment this 
material. His work habits improved, 
his span concentration increased, 
and was longer necessary 
plan special program 
This year Group II, the six- 
year-olds (C. 10), and has won 
the annual contest for the best made 
kite his group. This was almost 

This peak achievement makes 
beautiful ending success 
story and seems too bad spoil 
admitting that there still very 
much room for improvement his 
behavior. hope this will come 
next. 


The Language Habits Room—How 
Carries Forward the Objectives 


The kinds activities which fill the 
days the Language Habits Room 
may classified follows: music 
and rhythm; the use language, 
including stories heard, poems recited 
and memorized, events reported, stories 
dramatized, plays learned 
duced, experience charts produced and 
recited, and group conversation in- 
formational topics, and the use 
specific activities and materials which 
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the teacher has adapted the uses 
these children has devised for her- 
self, for teaching the skills which 
have accepted desirable prepa- 
ration for academic work. 


Music and rhythm. Music has held 
important place the program from 
the beginning but has been developed 
most extensively the past year 
Mrs. Irene Kluge. Its value, our 
judgment, lies its therapeutic as- 
pect, its training for auditory dis- 
crimination, and the coordination and 
synchronization many social and 
motor responses. From the therapeutic 
some the otherwise most incapable 
children can succeed and nearly all 
can participate without fear criti- 


cism. paper not yet published, 


Mrs. Kluge says: 
“We now draw from repertoire 
over sixty songs and game tunes. 


addition, there are piano numbers 
for listening, humming and whist- 
ling exercises. 

“Rhythms and rote singing com- 
prise the greater part our music 
program. The rhythms vary from 
the customary kindergarten run, gal- 
lop, hop, the ‘rhythm band’, im- 
provised dance steps, etc. The term 
‘rhythm band’ does not signify 
specific organization, but applies 
the impromptu use bells, for ex- 
ample, game Jingle Bells for 
the youngest group, well 
larger group with more instruments 
and change orchestration in- 
volving the intermittent beat the 
triangle syncopated cymbal. 

“In addition the singing 
unadorned melody, have tried 
bit harmony, such ‘The Ani- 
mal Fair,’ and the round, ‘Are You 
Sleeping?’, two phrases only. For 
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further experiment, had choir 
group which enjoyed doing more dif- 
ficult tunes. few quickly succeed- 
ducing tunes like ‘The Organ Man’ 
and ‘Baa, Baa, Black Sheep.’ One 
boy learned chord the piano 
for ‘Looby Loo’ and accompanied 
when played the game. Another 
learned play the melody ‘Are 
You Sleeping?’, then the chording 
with the left hand. Soon was 
reading the notes 
which enlarged cardboard.” 


ter situation for teaching child the 
importance cooperation group 
than this choir and rhythm work 
where everyone must think only his 
small part contribution the fin- 
ished product. 


The use language. The men- 
tally deficient child ordinarily more 
deficient the use language than 
other areas his development. One 
the major efforts the program 
give the children facility verbal 
expression which will enable them 
feel home later the language 
books within their level achieve- 
ment. They need concepts and vo- 
cabulary. Our methods toward these 
goals are not unusual, but they are 
numerous. Visits all the Training 
School activities supply the content for 
many experience charts. Many stories 
are read them. They like tell each 
other these stories well other 
stories about their own experiences. 
There weekly news sheet. They 
like make riddles for the other 
boys guess. Spontaneous drama- 
tizations are frequent and occasionally 
parts are learned for little plays. Free 
discussion encouraged. all 
these language activities, the teacher 
strives encourage correct language 


usage calling attention the good, 
praise and example, but not the 
extent suppressing spontaniety 
favor rigid standards. 


Specific skills taught prepara- 
tion for academic work. 


this field there has, perhaps, been 
over-emphasis visual perception, 
particularly word matching, which 
seems fairly easy achievement 
for these children. They find recog- 
nition the sound elements words 
much harder and include num- 
ber games auditory matching, 
differentiation and blending sounds 
words. addition, teach the 
following abilities through games and 
materials: recognize and write 
one’s name; recognize sight 
least part basic vocabulary fifty 
words; recognize and write the num- 
bers ten; recognize the nine 
color words; able count and 
tally fifty; know the months 
the year, the days the week, and 
something about the chief holidays; 
able tell time the quarter hour; 
have fund practical information 
commensurate with mental age. 

This “curriculum” guide rather 
than requirement, since promotion 
does not depend upon the mastery 
any specific subject matter. While 
with try teach the child 
much can assimilate without un- 
due pressure, and learn method 
systematic observation just what his 
accomplishments and weaknesses are 
periodic intervals. 

this classroom the children are 
becoming accustomed the types 
activities which they will pursue 
academic classrooms later. They are 
also learning the kind behavior and 
concentration expected and few basic 
achievements which will serve 

(Continued page 27) 
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REPORT SECOND CONFERENCE 
LEADERSHIP ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION 


the request our President, Ray 
Graham, was privilege repre- 
sent the International Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children the Second Con- 
ference Leadership Elementary 
Education which was held Washing- 
ion, C., May 20-22, 1948. Miss Flor- 
ence Dunlap Canada represented 
our Council the first Conference the 
preceding year. 

The Conference was composed 
representatives fifteen national pro- 
fessional organiations who work the 
field elementary education; ten na- 
tional organizations who work the 
field elementary education; ten na- 
tional organizations professions oth- 
than education, whose work re- 
lated elementary education; four- 
teen national organizations which have 
community public service programs 
related children’s activities and 
needs. Instead speakers, there were 
general group discussions which con- 
sidered children our present society 
with special attention given whether 
cur elementary schools are meeting the 
needs our youth today. Bess 
Goodykoontz, Director, Division Ele- 
mentary Education was able and ca- 
pable chairman the Conference. 
Many other members the staff the 
Office Education helped make the 
Conference very stimulating, chal- 
lenging meeting. Our own Dr. Elise 
Martens, Chief, Exceptional Chil- 
dren and Youth, and Dr. Romaine 
Mackie, Specialist for Schools for Phys- 
ically Handicapped, 
contributions the Conference. 

One the specific questions the 
Conference attempted answer was 
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What elementary education its 
test? The following the report 
the group which summarized our de- 
liberations respect this question: 

“It cooperative responsibility 
home, school, and community. has 
active leadership staff, 
parents, community leaders and chil- 
dren. All these participate continu- 
cus cooperative planning, guiding and 
evaluating the educational program. 
This program includes the pre-school 
years and the out school hours, with 
the many learning experiences avail- 
able. 


“Its philosophy based the belief 
that education most effective when 
centers the child growing the 
culture the community. Its curricu- 
lum grows out the children’s needs, 
problems, and experiences. Rooted 
the lives the learners and the local 
community, reaches far beyond the 
immediate environment. develops 
the children’s knowledge and under- 
standing the relationship between 
personal and community activities and 
problems, and the activities and prob- 
lems people other communities 
and environments throughout the na- 
tion and world. selects and organizes 
the subject matter which needed for 
this purpose and which appropriate 
the growth levels the children 
using it. 

emphasizes active experiencing 
the means learning, and finds and 
utilizes the resources and materials 
for broad and balanced experiencing. 
“It believes that democratic citizen- 
ship achieved through practice 
democratic living; therefore, the whole 
educational program workshop 
democracy. 


ll 
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for success optimum 
development for all the children, al- 
ways terms the capacities and 
backgrounds each child.” 


Members the Conference agreed 
that those engaged education 
exceptional children more adequate- 
meet these aims elementary edu- 
cation than those engaged other 
phases elementary education. was 
pointed out the group that what 
essential for adequate programs for ex- 
ceptional children certainly desirable 
and necessary for all children. 
tound desirable think terms 
“Education for Elementary School 
Children” rather than 
School Education.” Those who 
are engaged education exceptional 
children have had think terms 
the child’s mental, physical, emotional, 
and social growth for the entire day. 
was the feeling the Conference 
that those engaged elementary edu- 
cation should more carefully consider 
the hours outside the classroom, and 
the needs all children “in terms 
the capacities and backgrounds each 
child.” 


“What are the next steps work- 
ing together organizations secure 
better education for children elemen- 
tary school age and the elementary 
school community?” There was agree- 
ment that national organizations should 
encourage local and state planning but 
not dominate such planning. Suggested 
were recommended but in- 
dividual leadership the local and 
state levels would still free de- 
velop ideas. 


Cooperative planning needs strong 
leadership. This may come from the 
school, the Chamber Commerce 
any group with initiative and fore- 
sight. awareness local problems 
and needs must first met. Those 


who work with exceptional children 
are well aware the extent this 
handicapped. too have realized the 
need “helping schools know and use 
more effectively their community re- 
sources.” Another recommendation 
the group which should interest was 
have conference the local level 
the subject bringing child de- 
velopment, subject matter areas, and 
special services more closely together.” 


third group the Conference at- 
tempted “to identify the problems 
situations which are real and import- 
ant children and which need 
considered planning their education- 
experiences.” 

They considered the 
curriculum content line with the de- 
velopmental needs children our 
society. They recommended exam- 
ination all aspects the life boys 
and girls they grow their 
homes, schools, and community. Edu- 
cational programs must keeping 
with the findings such examinations. 


selection 


fourth group attempted answer 
the question, Can rely for financial 
support the hypothesis that good 
school sells itself? The answer the 
question was “no.” strong program 
public relations essential pub- 
lic and financial support. Powerful 
public sentiment required over- 
come resistance exerted groups 
with vested interests. ‘An informed 
can effective initiating lo- 
cal policies and state and national leg- 
islation.” 

The pattern followed the Office 
Education this Conference 
recommended other groups. Some 
the finest contributions were made 
representatives national organiza- 
tions professions other than edu- 
cation. speakers were scheduled for 
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the three days the Conference. There 
were general group discussions and 
smaller groups who worked together 
and reported back the larger group. 

The Conference urges local and 
state groups have similar meetings. 
The pattern these two Conferences 
Leadership Elementary Educa- 
Education offers its help any such 
meetings. 

We, who are engaged the Educa- 
tion Exceptional Children, should 
avail ourselves copy the com- 
bined report these two conferences 
re-evaluate our own status respect 
education elementary school chil- 
dren. must continually remind 
ourselves that are 
from but part the education ele- 
mentary school children. Let con- 
tinually remind ourselves that Educa- 
tion Exceptional Children means 
education its best with especial con- 
sideration respect the limiting 
factors the group with which are 
Chairman Curriculum for 
Training Teachers for the handicapped, 
State Teachers College, Newark.) 


FIRST INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE 
REHABILITATION THE 
CRIPPLED AND DISABLED 


The first Inter-American Conference 
Rehabilitation the Crippled and 
Disabled was held July 18-22 Mexico 
City. was sponsored the Interna- 
tional Society for the Welfare Crip- 
ples, under the auspices the Mexi- 
can Government through its Depart- 
ment Health and Welfare. Partici- 
pating the five day program were 
official and private Mexican: and 
Inter-American Agencies. 

The United States was represented 
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Medicine and Surgery, Office Surg- 
eon General, Office Vocational Re- 
habilitation, Children’s Bureau and 
Office Education. Among the private 
organizations the United States 
which sent delegates were The Amer- 
ican Academy Orthopaedics Sur- 
geons, The American Association for 
Work Among the Blind, The National 
Association and the Na- 
tional Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults. 


The aims the Conference were 
stated follows: (1) initiate and 
promote rehabilitation services Latin 
America. (2) help them organize 
modern way. (3) know the real 
condition the crippled every coun- 
try this hemisphere, and the means 
with which they count for their re- 
habilitation. (4) adopt minimum 
five year program for this purpose 
Latin America. (5) promote of- 
ficial and private interests, cooperation 
official and private agencies and im- 
prove institutional relationships among 
the different countries the Hemi- 
sphere. 


Dr. Romaine Mackie, Specialist, 
Schools for Physically Handicapped, 
Office Education, read two papers 
the education the 
From Chicago, Miss Theela Doniat and 
Miss Anna Henry were the pro- 
gram for reports experience and dis- 
cussion. Dr. Mackie brought greetings 
from the International Council for Ex- 
ceptional Children. Much interest was 
aroused the exhibit pictures and 
pamphlets representing special educa- 
tion the United States. 


The eagerness and enthusiasm 
these young Latin-American physicians 
and welfare workers was impressive. 
Their reports the accomplishments 
organization, rehabilitation and hos- 
pital building during the past decade 
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were noteworthy encouraging. 
Many the surgeons and other pro- 
fessional workers have had training 
Europe and the United States. 


The final session, when plans drawn 
for the next five years were dis- 
cussed, brought forth heated and sig- 
nificant clash ideologies. Again and 
again, fell our United States rep- 
resentatives defend the right the 
parent the child and protest the 
supreme right the state over the in- 
dividual. 


Dr. Henry Kessler, the new pres- 
ident, concluded this final session with 
short speech, stirring that 
brought weary audience its feet 
approbation. Citing the failures 
science alone this distracted world, 
appealed for return faith with 
science. Together these can rebuild 
world and recapture that magnificent 
culture once born faith. 


The Mexicon Government, the May- 
or, the American Ambassador, and 
private citizens entertained the dele- 
gates with lavish hospitality. Dr. Juan 
Farill and his lovely family were the 
soul worm hospitality. Banquets, 
receptions, tours, national music, danc- 
ing and colorful costuming relieved 
the long serious meetings and gave 
insight the real life the Mexican 
people. Certainly such conferences 
are important factors establishing 
understanding and cordial relations 
with our neighbors below the Rio 
Chicago) 


GLADYS DAVIS GOES WESTERN 
RESERVE 
Mrs. Gladys Bon Davis has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Professor Hearing 
and Speech Therapy Western Re- 
serve University. Mrs. Davis comes 
Cleveland from Youngstown Day 


School for the Deaf where, Head 
Teacher, she has built large depart- 
ment devoted training very young 
deaf children. past years, Mrs. Da- 
vis has taught state schools Mich- 
igan, Kansas, and Virginia, well 
Central Institute for the Deaf. She has 
also taught day schools Sioux 
City and Des Moines, Iowa, and Fre- 
mont, Ohio. She was training teacher 
and principal the deaf department 
Milwaukee State Teachers College and 
Supervisor Speech the Michigan 
School. Mrs. Davis has taught the 
University Buffalo and the meet- 
ings the American Association 
Teachers the Deaf. She graduated 
from Milwaukee State Teachers Col- 
lege and obtained her M.A. West- 
ern Reserve University. Mrs. Davis 
has also studied Johns Hopkins and 
the Universities Virginia and Chi- 
cago. 

Mrs. Davis has been employed 
full-time staff member the Graduate 
School and The Cleveland Hearing 
and Speech Center train teachers 
the deaf and conduct research 
methods teaching the deaf. 


NEW YORK CITY EXAMINATIONS 


examination for license teacher 
classes for the blind the day ele- 
mentary schools the New York City 
public school system has been an- 
nounced. Applications will received 
until November 22, 1948, and the writ- 
ten test will held during the week 
December 24, 1948. 


The Board Examiners New 
York City has also released prelim- 
inary announcement examination 
tor license teach classes for the blind 
the public high schools. 


The salaries for 
range from $2500 (or $2700) $5125 
(or $5325) sixteen salary steps, sub- 
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ject recommendation for “promo- 
tion” after the 6th, 9th, 12th and 15th 
steps. (Persons who offer thirty se- 
mester hours approved courses be- 
yond the baccalaureate degree are en- 
titled the differential salary 
$200 each step the schedule.) 


complete copy the requirements 
and application blank will sent 
request. Inquiries should addressed 
to. Mr. Samuel Streicher, Chairman, 
Committee Licenses Teach Phys- 
ically Handicapped Children. 


CEREBRAL PALSY BOOKLET 


Latest medical knowledge the 
causes and treatment cerebral palsy 
bral Palsy Today, 57-page booklet 
written Dr. Meyer Perlstein, one 
the nation’s foremost pediatricians. 

Distributed the National Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults, Chi- 
cago, this booklet organizes and corre- 
lates up-to-date information cere- 
bral palsy, and suggests some the 
future needs that must met. 

Prepared with the assistance 
William McPeak, prominent social sci- 
ence analyst, Doctor Perlstein has 
written this outstanding booklet 
aid the medical profession, for lead- 
ers community organizations, and 
guide workers the fields 
health and rehabilitation. 

The contents include description 
the problem the cerebral palsied 
child, suggested state program ,pro- 
fessional training, research needs, and 
cerebral palsy socio-economic 
problem. special interest are sec- 
tions devoted expanded diagram- 
chart how model cerebral 
palsy program operates, and some hy- 
pothetical case histories illustrating the 
mechanics the cerebral palsy pro- 
gram. 
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Portrait photographs young cere- 
bral palsy victims, and non-technical 
style writing make “The Problem 
Cerebral Palsy Today” interesting and 
informative reading. 

Copies the booklet can obtained 
the National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults, Inc., 
cents each. 


ANNUAL CONVENTION NATIONAL 
SOCIETY FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


The 28th annual convention the 
National Society for Crippled Children 
Adults, Inc., will held the 
Salle Hotel, Chicago, November 15-17. 

Many outstanding speakers the 
fields medicine, health and education 
will hand present facts pro- 
gress work with the handicapped 
during the past year, according Law- 
rence Linck, executive director. 

The convention will attended 
physicians, therapists, educators, work- 
ers with the handicapped and repre- 
sentatives National Society’s more 
than 2,000 state and local units through- 
out the United States, Canada, Alaska 
and Hawaii. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY BOOKS FOR 
CHILDREN—1948 


More than thousand titles, includ- 
ing old favorites and the best books for 
children published 1947 and early 
1948, are included the 1948 edition 
the authoritative Bibliography 
Books for Children, just published 
the Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion. 

This publication the Association 
for Childhood Education has had long 
and careful development over many 
years. Only the best books tested 
teachers with children are listed. The 
annotations are short and pertinent 
the content the books. Age classifi- 
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cations help teachers and parents iden- 
tify books most suitable for particular 
children groups children. The 
categories help identify books the 
basis children’s experiences and 
their need for wider reading certain 
areas interest. 


Bibliography Books for Children. 
1948 edition, 122 pages, price one dol- 
lar copy, may obtained from the 
Association for Childhood Education, 
Street Northwest, 
Washington 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS CONFERENCE 

The Fifth Conference Exceptional 
the campus Southern Uni- 
versity Carbondale, was an- 
nounced today Jane Buss, Execu- 
tive Director the Commission for 
Handicapped Children. The Confer- 
ence sponsored the Commission will 
this year, has the past, 
vital interest all parents, educators, 
and workers the fields health and 
welfare. 


MARY WALSH RETIRED 


pioneer the field individual- 
ized teaching for exceptional children, 
Miss Mary Walsh, Supervisor 
Special Education Rochester, New 
York, retired after forty-three years 
educator. The last thirty-six years 
were spent Rochester. 


Gifted with keen understanding 
children’s problems, Miss 
gan her special teaching career Se- 
attle, Washington, 1911. She had 
previously taught Hamilton, New 
York, and Oil City, Pennsylvania. 
1912, Miss Walsh began her work 
special education teacher Roches- 
ter, shortly after special education had 
keen inaugurated the local schools. 
She later served demonstration 


teacher the Rochester Normal 
School. 


Miss Walsh became Supervisor 
Special Education 1919 and, ad- 
dition these duties, for several years 
headed the hospital the Board 
Education and the home tutoring pro- 
gram for children need person- 
alized training. 


BRITISH-U. NAMESAKE CITIES 

EXCHANGING SCHOOL TEACHERS 

(Special) British American 
namesake cities Reading are ex- 
changing grade school teachers this 
year mark the Bicentennial this 
Pennsylvania center Berks County 
end “add realism the teaching 
international tolerance”, according 
Strattan, supervising principal, 
West Reading School, who arranged the 
exchange. Reading was founded 
1748 Thomas and Richard Penn, 
sons William Penn, and the town and 
county were named after their native 
town and shire England. 


1949 READING CLINIC INSTITUTE 


The Sixth Annual Reading Clinic 
Institute Temple University has 
been announced for the week Janu- 
ary 31, 1949. The emphasis will 
the semantic, meaning, approach 
Activities the preceding 
institutes will summarized terms 
the three approaches used: differ- 
entiated reading instruction, the inte- 
grated language arts approach, and 
reading needs content areas. Sem- 
antic analysis techniques will de- 
scribed and demonstrated relation 
developmental, corrective and reme- 
dial reading. For copy the program 
and other institute information, write: 
Reading Clinic Secretary, Temple 
University, Philadelphia 22, 
vania. 
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Newark School 


(Continued from page 


and the world which part. 
Each exploration viewed the light 
his personal responsibility and his 
responsibility the family. Skillful 
teaching opens many doors oppor- 
tunities that the child with cardiac 
disability can exercise, with guidance, 
richness choice pursuits step 
toward fruitful employment and ade- 
cuate living adult life. Parents too 
must receive the same help under- 
standing the narrow field activities 
which their children with cardiac 
disability will limited. sympa- 
thetic understanding will accelerate re- 
sourceful planning choosing, within 
limits, the activities which will satisfy 
their physical, social, 
drives. 

The school’s efforts coordinating 
its forces with those assisting agen- 
cies through well conceived guid- 
ance plan will build bridge un- 
derstanding between special school 
and the home; between 
school and the regular school; and be- 
tween the cardiac individual and the 
community. This plan will serve the 
most cohesive force the adjustment 
this handicapped individual him- 
self and the world about him. 

Such plan follow-up, which op- 
erated more less loosely the De- 
partment Special Education for 
some time, was reorganized last year. 
The reports the two teachers as- 
signed this work are gratifying and 
enlightening. promises lessen the 
task rehabilitation which always 
seems get under way too late. 
gives every indication building con- 
fident and women and reliable 
citizens. The efforts these teachers 
have indicated the great need such 
plan and the desire workers iso- 
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lated areas collaborate for the ulti- 
mate good the cardiac individual. 


Classroom Procedures 
(Cnotinued from page 20) 


make the beginning steps “book 
learning” easy. They are doing things 
well within the range their capa- 
bilities and finding that great fun 
and they are eager take the next 
step—reading book—when they 
are introduced it. That they really 
experience less frustration was sug- 
gested the results the follow-up 
study our which showed 
significantly fewer children exhibiting 
problem behavior the academic room 
compared with matched control 
group which had not had the Pro- 
longed Pre-academic Program. 


This paper not theoretical. 
drawing conclusions. would like 
into more and more detail about 
the things do: the recreation pro- 
gram, our trip book, our manual 
games, our Good Helpers Chart, our 
gardens, the movies have seen, our 
Pre-academic Achievement Inventory. 
Some these things have been de- 
scribed previous papers, and you will 
hear about others the future. 
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CHRISTINE INGRAM 


WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 

you know that the fifth White 
House Conference Children and 
Youth will held 1950, the date 
set later, according announce- 
ment? The preparatory planning for 
the 1950 White House Conference was 
launched Washington this spring 
meeting leaders State agencies 
and representatives State citizen 
groups concerned with the interests 
children. The National Commission 
Children and Youth and the Children’s 
Bureau are sponsoring the project. 


State and local groups already 
work many states are helping 
mold and shape the character the 
conference. For example, 
Children’s Commission, created year 
ago the State legislature, the 
agency empowered with the responsi- 
bility for State participation the 
White House Conference. Planning 
the direction stimulating strong 
county action. Organization com- 
panion committees the counties 
the State work for the interests 
children and youth under way. More 
than 630 officials and laymen have 
joined hands this Statewide effort.” 
North Dakota Youth Council held 
workshop March 15, 1948, the 
State capitol, frame the goals the 
State would like achieve the time 
the forthcoming national conference. 


The White House Conference 
1950 will carry the tradition 
decennial conference appraise the 
health and welfare the Nation’s 
children and set goals toward which 
those concerned with the well-being 
children and youth can work. 


Commissioner Studebaker re- 
signed from the Office Educa- 
tion July 1948, following many years 
service which achieved re- 
and strengthening the 
office. The reorganization plan an- 
nounced Dr. Studebaker 1945 was 
designed expand services re- 
search and field work desired 
urgently over the nation. Those who 
have followed the appointments the 
office within the last three years are 
aware the high caliber the men 
and women who have joined the staff. 
Always alert state, national, and in- 
ternational developments they af- 
fected education, Dr. Studebaker in- 
itiated many far-reaching policies and 
projects. 


Dr. Studebaker has announced his 
intention serving the Editorial 
Staff Scholastic Magazines. The 
Washington Educators Dispatch 
July 22, 1948 states: “In addition his 
duties Scholastic Magazines, Stude- 
baker will teach part-time Columbia 
University and will campaign open- 
for Office Education independ- 
ent any department, agency polit- 
ical control.” Those who are engaged 
Special Education programs for ex- 
ceptional children realize the keen in- 
terest and support which Dr. Stude- 
baker has given this area educa- 
tion. 


Rall Grigsby has been named Act- 
ing Commissioner. 


FEDERAL AID EDUCATION 


The thirteen-day special session 
the 80th Congress called President 
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Truman adjourned August 1948. The 
Federal Aid Education Bill (S472- 
HR2953) was by-passed. The House 
Committee Education and Labor did 
not respond the many public ap- 
peals for its support. Twenty-one great 
addressed 
Speaker Joseph Martin, Jr., im- 
mediately prior adjournment the 


special session, calling upon him “to 
take the necessary steps immediately 
bring the Federal Aid Education 
bill before the House Representatives 
for debate and action,” but the House 
leadership again refused act. This 
refusal will only stimulate with in- 
creased vigor drive secure better 
schools for the youth the nation. 


CURRENT LITERATURE 


Reviews 
ALFRED THEA 


CHILDREN AND BOOKS, May Hill 
Arbuthnot, 640 pps., Scott, Foresman 
and Company, Chicago, 
Cloth $5.00. 


CHILDREN AND BOOKS live, 
sympathetic study the reading inter- 
ests and needs children from pre- 
school age through junior high school. 
full day-by-day help for class- 
room teachers and librarians, guiding 
them their selection the “right 
book for the right child” and their 


boys and girls. also planned 


comprehensive text for children’s lit- 
erature courses teachers’ colleges 
and library training schools. And 
sure welcomed parents and 
all adults who are any way con- 
cerned with children’s reading. 

The author, May Hill Arbuthnot, 
teaches children’s literature courses 
Western Reserve University, has lec- 
tured throughout the country chil- 
dren’s books, and co-author with 
William Gray the widely used 
Basic Readers: Curriculum Foundation 
Series. AND BOOKS, 
Mrs. Arbuthnot has made full use 
her wide experience and the richness 
her knowledge children and chil- 
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dren’s books, and gives not only guid- 
ance and help the choice litera- 
ture for children, but discusses class- 
room and home situations and the read- 
ing environment well. 

the closing chapter CHILDREN 
AND BOOKS the author considers the 
chief competitors children’s books— 
the comics, movies, and radio—and 
gives some valuable suggestions 
how teachers and parents can meet the 
dangers these rivals, make use 
their potentialities, and help improve 
children’s tastes these fields. 

For wise and timely guide chil- 
dren’s literature, CHILDREN AND 
BOOKS “must” for teachers, li- 
brarians, and parents. 


THE RELATION PARENTAL 
AUTHORITY CHILDREN’S 
BEHAVIOR 
Marian Radke, Institute Child 
Welfare, Monograph No. 22. Uni- 
versity Minnesota Prass, Minne- 
apolis 1946, pp. 5-123, $2.00. 


order ascertain “why the indi- 
vidual behaves does” Marion 
Radke has made study some 
the various psychological atmospheres 
which are significance determ- 
ining differences behavior and atti- 
tudes the pre-school child. means 
questionnaires from parents, inter- 
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view data from both parents and chil- 
dren, ratings pre-school teachers, 
and projective picture data, investi- 
gation was made into the nature 
parental authority and discipline, and 
their correlates with child’s behavior 
and attitudes. The concept authority 
and discipline this study includes 
both the positive and negative aspects: 
the traditional elements punishment, 
obedience, and restrictions well 
guidance and motivational techniques 
used the adult influence the be- 
havior the child. 

study the dynamic relation in- 
tra-family behavior, sample fair- 
homogeneous group professional 
urban families 
was selected. Data obtained from par- 
ents show evidence less dictatorial 
discipline with decrease 
autocratic methods control, 
greater consideration the child’.s 
needs and interests, improved par- 
ent-child rapport with less emotionali- 
discipline situations, and greater 
interest and responsibility taken 
fathers ,with the result that children 
share confidences with their parents 
more frequently. Yet the analysis 
the types punishment used par- 
ents shows that discipline predom- 
inantly confining and restrictive or- 
der undermine the child’s power. 
Research into parent education 
needed types discipline realis- 
tically aimed for increasing the child’s 
security and self-control. 

Pre-school children have seldom 
been used reporters conditions 
their lives the lives others, but 
this study they responded ques- 
tions with clarity and freedom. was 
noted that the child good bad 
fits into the adult routine, 
avoids adult displeasure, and 
takes care himself. His values are 
best described utilitarian and prac- 


tical nature. Yet the authority most 
frequently linked with judgments 
good and bad the mother. about 
three-fourths the cases the child 
sees the authority the parent 
restrictive influence his life asso- 
ciated frequently with pain and pun- 
ishment. Yet according the child’s 
responses, the parental punishment 
does not mean effective deterrent 
from bad behavior and encourage- 
ment for good behavior. The failure 
parents respect the child’s personali- 
and treat him tactfully warrants 
attention. The child’s first pattern for 
handling social situations his par- 
ents’ actions. the parents show little 
tact respect dealing with the child, 
can hardly hoped that the child 
will otherwise social relations. 
Furthermore, the child’s free associa- 
tions about his mother and father are 
heavily weighted with descriptions 
the work and activities the parents 
and strikingly low elements par- 
ental companionship, affectional rela- 
tionship, and personality content. 

the relationships between home 
atmosphere and child behavior some 
tentative theories were offered. Chil- 
dren from homes which the child 
given responsibility are reported 
self-reliant and secure and 
well adjusted school. Freedom- 
giving and democratic atmospheres 
were found related pre-school 
behavior characterized popular, riv- 
alrous, active, considerate, emotionally 
stable, sensitive opinions others, 
and colorful, and otherwise indica- 
tive good adjustment. Tremend- 
ous responsibilities rest upon the home 
situation one the powerful agents 
the behavior and personality de- 
velopment young children. (HELEN 
Bureau Special and 
Adult Education, Ohio State Universi- 


ty.) 
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New Publications 


BLIND PRESCHOOL CHILD, Collection 
Papers Presented the National Con- 
ference the Blind Preschool Child, 
March 13-15, 1947. Edited Berthold 
Lowenfeld. American Foundation for the 

Blind, Inc., New York, 1947. 148 pp. 
Includes discussions social work, edu- 
cational, and medical aspects the blind 
preschool child. summary the national 
conference and message Helen Keller 
are also presented. 


CASE HISTORIES CLINICAL AND AB- 
NORMAL PSYCHOLOGY, Edited 
Arthur Burton and Robert Harris, 680 
pp., 1947, Harper and Brothers, New York. 
Cloth $4.00. 

Presents case studies which were all 
written experienced clinicians. They have 
been selected demonstrate types prob- 
lems the major functional psychoses, the 
psychoneuroses and psychosomatic condi- 
tions, mental disorders with brain damage, 
mental deficiencies, primary behavior dis- 
orders, emotional problems 
special disabilities, and personnel counseling. 

The cases are reported such way 
demonstrate the technical and conceptual 
tools used the clinician getting 
with patients and clients and with profes- 
sional colleagues. 


CHILDREN AND BOOKS, May Hill Arbuth- 
not, 640 pp., 1947, Scott, Foresman and 
Company, Chicago, Illinois. Cloth School 
edition $3.60, trade edition $5.00. 

live, sympathetic study the reading 
interests and needs children from pre- 
school age through junior high school. 
full day-by-day help for classroom teach- 
ers and librarians, guiding them their se- 
lection the “right book for the right child” 
and their methods presenting litera- 
ture boys and girls. 


EIGHTIETH ANNUAL REPORT: THE 
CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
Northampton, Massachusetts, pp., 1947, 
Metcalf Printing and Publishing Company, 
Inc., Northampton, Massachusetts. Paper. 


FEDERAL AID ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY EDUCATION, Charles 
Quattlebaum, 191 pp., 1948, Public Admin- 
istration Service, 1313 East Sixtieth St., 
Chicago 37, 

study prepared especially for the use 
Subcommittee No. the House Committee 
Education and Labor the Legislative 
Reference Service. was published bul- 
letin form the Service for official distribu- 
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tion and has now been reprinted offset for 
general use. 


GARY GROWS UP, Mackie, Han- 
son, pp., 1948, California Department 
Education, Sacramento, California. 
trated. 

study the Cerebral Palsy program 
the State California. 


THEIR OWN READING, How 
Give Children Independence Attacking 
New Words; William Gray, 268 pp., 1948. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Company, 
$2.00 list. 

Part One Their Own Reading con- 
cerns itself with “Basic Ideas and Valid 
Practices,” describes briefly various points 
view responsible for word-perception, and 
describes them detail. Part Two presents 
Sequential Program” which establishes 
five “application levels.” Each application 
level identified goals, essential skills 
and understandings, and 
dures. The treatment skills and under- 
standings needed for successful use the 
dictionary, the fifth application level, 
probably the clearest and most coherent 
analysis this complex cluster basic 
skills which has been provided date for 
the classroom teacher. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY, 
Freeman. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 
250 Fourth Avenue, New York New York, 
1948. 540 pp., $4.00. 

This text divided into four parts: Basic 
Mechanisms Behavior; The Structuro- 
Functional Organization Bodily Mechan- 
isms; The Integrative Action Bodily Mech- 
anisms; and, Bodily Mechanisms and Vari- 
able Behavior. Its aim acquaint psy- 
chologists with the key data and theory 
physiology that will useful the field 
psychology. 


PROBLEM CEREBRAL PALSY TODAY, 
Perlstein, M.D., pp., 1947, The 
National Society for Crippled and 
Adults, So. LaSalle, Chicago, Illinois. 
Paper. Forty-five cents. 

attempt organize and correlate cur- 
rent, existing knowledge the field cere- 
bral palsy, and suggest some needs the 
future. divided into five sections: de- 
scription the problem, suggested state 
program for the cerebral palsied, professional 
training for cerebral palsy, research needs 
cerebral palsy, and cerebral palsy 
socio-economic problem. 


REHABILITATION THE PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED, Henry Kessler, 274 
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pp., 1947, Columbia University Press, New 

York. Cloth $3.50. 

Complete treatment rehabilitation 
physically handicapped. Four major parts 
are: Problems the Physically Handicapped, 
Principles Rehabilitation, Rehabilitation 
Practice, and National Program. 


SCHOOL ANOTHER CHANCE, pp., 
1948. Institute for the Crippled and Dis- 
abled, 400 First Avenue, New York 10,N. 
summary the work the Institute 

for 1947. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
pp., 1948. National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults, Inc., South LaSalle, 
Chicago, IIl. 

selection letters the Library the 
Society. Covers all phases Special Edu- 
cation. Published supplement Bulletin 
Current Literature. 


TWENTY QUESTIONS THE CEREBRAL 
PALSIED CHILD CALIFORNIA, pp., 
1948, Department Public Instruction, 
Sacramento, California. 

Information the Cerebral Palsy Pro- 
gram the State California. 


YOUTH DESPAIR, Ralph Banay, 239 pp., 
1948, Coward-McCann, West 45th Street, 
New York City. Cloth $3.00. 

Intended acquaint the public large, 
lay and professional, with the facts needed 
for intelligent approach the challenge 
child delinquency, and with the main cur- 
rents theory and science involved the 
search for solutions. plain language, but 
with the benefit broad range facts, 
knowledge, and experience, 
and offers logical answers for underlying 


questions one the world’s most vital 
problems. 


Appraisal Abilities 
(Continued from page 14) 


the use suitable reading materials, 
and efforts aid each child be- 
coming socially well adjusted, the 
number deaf pupils who are prac- 
tically non-readers should 
mendously reduced the future and 
the number highly competent deaf 
creased. 
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TOYS 


are excellent educational 
material for independent 
work activities for young 
kindergarten and primary 
grades. 


Famous Judy Puzzles loved 
children everywhere giye hours 
fun. Colorful puzzle pieces 
fit into exact cutout outline 
12” sturdy background. 


Judy’s Manuscript 
lower-case Manuscript 
Alphabets contain 120 durable 
plastic composition 


Judy PUZZLES 


Judy JUNIORS 


Four Series Form Boards 
objects familiar children. The 
name each object printed 
large manuscript letters. 
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Judy’s Alphabets 

Alphabets—Children find 
fun learn spell with 
composition letters and num- 
erals painted bright colors. 


Judy’s Match-Ettes 


game. Children match colorful 
illustrated tags with pictures, 
words and numbers playing 
boards. Develops vocabulary. 


Judy’s FARM 


deluxe Farm, 
barn, house, silo, windmill, 
chicken coop, corn crib, pig 
characters including 
humans, animals and automo- 
tive parts, fence sections, 
fence posts. 


THE JUDY COMPANY 


107 THIRD AVENUE NORTH, MINNEAPOLIS MINN. 


